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ABSTRACT 

An experimental English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) 
program at City College (New York) is reported. The federally funded 
project investigated the effectiveness of an instructional method 
entitled "Fluency First" and based on whole language theories of 
learning. It requires large amounts of reading and writing, 
collaboration with peers, and self-examination of learning processes. 
Participants were 24 students of varying ages and language 
backgrounds. The report consists of an overview of the approach and 
program, tabulation of quantitative data on ESL student achievement 
from 1983 to 1991, presentation of a case study of the seven Latin 
American students, a discussion of participating teachers* responses 
to the program, and a brief assessment of the implications of the 
research for other ESL programs, particularly in the areas of faculty 
development, curriculum design, and instructional material 
development. (MSE) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Elizabeth Rorschach 

In the fall of 199B, ESL faculty at City College, Neiii York, began a 
research project, supported by the Fund for the improuement of 
Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE), to study the effects of a new 
approach to ESL instruction. The approach, called "Fluency First" and 
based on mhole language theories of learning (see Freeman & 
Freeman 1992, and Rigg 1991, for thorough discussions of these 
theories), requires students to read and ujhte massiue amounts, 
collaborate uiith peers, and eKamine their own learning processes. I 
will briefly describe the approach and our program. Then Rnthea 
Tiilyer ujill discuss quantitatiue data she has collected ouer the past 
eighteen months. Then I uiill discuss some case studies that I'ue been 
conducting this semester, and Gail Uerdi ujill present initial results of 
interuieuis she has conducted ujith teachers ujho'ue been working in 
our program. Finally, I mill briefly discuss implications of our uiork 
for faculty and materials deuelopment as well as for program design. 

The Fluency First approach differs from more traditional ESL 
instructional methods in three mays. First, students read and mrite 
massiue amounts euen at loui or beginning leuels. Our program at City 
College has no true beginners, i.e., no students uiith zero-leuel 
English — most of them haue a basic understanding of English syntaK, 



and mosX haue at least a I.BQO-iiiord uocabulary. Vet our beginning- 
leuel students (ESL 10) haue probably neuer read a book in their ouin 
language, much less in English, and haue probably neuer uiritten 
anything longer than about 309 uiords in one sitting. In our program, 
they read four nouels and mrite their ouin fifty-page book, at! within 
a fourteen-ujeek semester. The other tuio leuels in our program, 
corresponding approKimately to "intermediate" and "aduanced" (ESL 
20 and ESL 30, respectluely), do equal amounts of reading and writing, 
although on progressiuely more academic topics. [See Fig. 1, neKt 
page, for chart of program.] 

The second major difference in our approach is that the students 
do not read books written or adapted specifically for ESL readers. 
They read truly authentic texts: In ESL 10, they read nouels like Jhs. 
Godfather . The Karate Kid . The Diary of Hnne Frank , and Grow i ng Uo . 
in ESL 20 the students read an Rmerican history book and th^n three 
additional nouels or non-fiction books whose themes relate to 
Rmerican culture^ society, or history. These books include Great 
Plains . Malcolm K . and Grapes of Uirath . In ESL 30, the students read 
an anthropology textbook ( Conformity and Conflict ! and then other 
books and articles whose themes relate to cultural conflicts (e.g., 
Foreigner , and Iron and Silk ). Of course all this reading is done with 

lots of support from the teacher and from peer reading groups. 
Students keep reading logs, which the teachers collect periodically to 
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Fig. 1 



Fluency First In the 
ESL Program at City College, Neui Vork 



Focus Course Class hrs + Lab hrs 



Fluency ESL 1Q (reading & writing) 9 + 1 

Students read ca. 4 noueis (Diary of flnne Frank, The Godfather, 
Rebecca, Growing Up, The Karate Kid) 

Students write ca. 50-page book (10,000 words)-- 
autobiography, mystery, romance, science fiction 
Most students also enrolled in 

ESL 11 (oral skills) 3+1 

Clarity ESL 20 (writing) 6+1 ESL 21 

(reading) 4 

Students read ca 6 books (The Rmerican IDay, Malcoir K, Great 
Plains, Tony Hillerman, Toni Morrison, Grapes of Wrath, Joy Luck 
Club) 

Students write 50-page research project on topic in Rmerican 
history /society/culture 

Most students also enrolled in 
ESL 22 (oral skills) 3 

Correctness ESL 30 (writing) 6 
ESL 99 (reading) 4 
Students read ca. 6 books of anthropological theme (Conformity 
and Conflict, Foreigner, Iron and Silk) 

Students write 50 pages of essays, letters, research paper on 
anthropological theme 

Rt each leuel: Students keep reading logs, do freewriting, meet in 
groups, collaborate to reuise and edit; some sections spend an hour of 
class time per week in computer lab; two sections haue pen-pal-ed 
through e-mail. 



read and lurite comments in. In their reading groups, students share 
their oujn questions about the teKts and prepare questions to present 
to the ujhole class for discussion. 

The third major difference in our approach is that grammar isn't 
formally taught at any leuel— grammar discussions occur only lulthin 
the context of the students' luriting— and uje emphasize the 
importance of heSpfng students first achieue fluency in their reading 
and writing, before becoming concerned luith clarity and correctness, 
llie'ue adapted this three-leuel curriculum from Mayher, Lester, & 
PradI (1983). "Fluency" in our model refers to the writer's ability to 
satisfy her oum intentions in any luriting task, with a minimal amouni 
of incomprehensible text. I.e., the writer isn't blocked by fears of 
making errors or of not being able to come up with ihe right words, 
for instance; she can write euerything she wants to write, and at 
least 95% of it is comprehensible to a natiue speaker. It may be 
poorly organized, but the reader ran still follouj the writer's ideas. It 
may also be full of errors, but none of these cause confusion or block 
understanding for the reader. 

"Clarity" refers to the writer's ability to satisfy a reader's 
needs. Fluency is still important at this leuel, but the writer must 
now also take into account such aspects of writing as organization, 
hauing a clear focus and purpose, including details and examples to 
support ideas, and hauing definite beginnings and endings to papers. 
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nithough the students at the beginning leuei may haue spent some 
time discussing reuision, it is at this leuei that they begin to see the 
importance of reuision in helping them incorporate a reader's 
response to their mriting (the^e students' readers include their peers 
as mell as their teacher). 

"Correctness" refers to ail the aspects of form that may detract 
from a reader's appreciation of the teKt: Grammar, punctuation, 
mechanics, euen handmriting (although most of our students haue 
access to computers, and the problem of poor handujriting is 
diminishing). Although grammar can be seen as the focus of this leuei, 
it is rarely presented as Grammar. Instead, teachers discuss the 
problems of editing , and help the students discouer successful 
strategies for editing their oujn as mell as others' mriting. Some 
grammatical problems disappear as students progress through the 
ieuels— they acquire a certain amount of English from the massiue 
amounts of reading and mriting they do at all Ieuels (see Krashen 
1992). Rt this leuei, students focus on patterns of error. Seaming to 
edit for their most frequent errors. They understand that it's too soon 
to eKpect them to produce error-free te»ts, yet they also understand 
the Importance of continuing to increase their leuei of correctness, 
euen after they'ue left our program. 

So, to summarize our program: Rt each of the three Ieuels, 
students read four books (ca. 1,000 pages) and uirite their oujn book 
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(ca. 50 pages or 10,000 uiords). They keep reading/learning logs, and 
they freeiurite daily; they luork uiith partners and in small groups, 
and they hold frequent conferences ujith their teacher. They progress 
from narratiue and descriptiue writing (at the beginning leuels they 
write "nouels" or "autobiographies") to more academic writing (at the 
aduanced ieuel they write essays and a research paper), flnthea and I 
will be discussing results of this changed curriculum in our papers 
today. 

To support teachers as they become comfortable with this new 
curriculum and the Fluency-First approach, with its emphasis on 
coliaboratiue learning, on writing and reading processes, and on new 
types of responding and eualuation, Rdele MacGowan-Gilhooly and I 
haue deueloped a teacher education program (adapted from the 
National IDriting Project model) that includes in-seruice workshops, 
teaching logs, and informal obseruations. Gail's paper will discuss 
what she has learned from teachers who participated in this program. 
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CRSE STUDIES 

Elizabeth Rorschach 



It's important to note first that these case studies are uery 
much in progress. Because of a campus-uiide student strike nearly a 
year ago, uje had to suspend mork mith a preuious group of students 
and re-begin the case studies in the fail. Hdele MacGouian-Giihooly 
and I plan to follom tujo groups of students, from the beginning leuel 
(ESL 10) through our program and on into the'<r regular course mork 
after they haue left our program. This is, of course, an immense 
undertaking— uje hope to track the progress of almost siKty students 
ouer several semesters, and right nom me re only in the middle of the 
second semester of this particular part of the research. 

Briefly, my group has the folloming characteristics: Fifteen men 
and nine momen (total = 24). Nineteen of the students are tmenty- 
fiue years old or younger; only tmo are older than forty. Seuen of 
them are natiue Spanish speakers, f:ue are natiue Haitian/Creole 
speakers, flue are natiue Uietnamese speakers, and the remair.ling 
seuen speak nrabic, Japanese, Chinese, Russian, or Korean. Fifteen 
are Nem York City high school graduates, three came to City College 
mith GEDs, one mas a transfer from another college, and the 
remaining flue graduated from foreign high schools. Nine of the 
students are SEEK (special educational opportunity students), one of 
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these luith a GEO. Rll of these students began their studies at City 

College in the fall of 1991, and tiuenty of them passed the ESL 10 

course and are noiu in the intermediate leuel uiriting and reading 

courses. Rs for this group's results on the skills assessment eKams 

giuen to all students entering the City Uniuersity system, none of 

them passed the ii>riting test, three of them passed the reading test, 

and tuienty-one of them passed the math test. RIthough I haue no 

quantitatiue data to support my next statement, my sense is that this 

group of students is fairly typical of ujhat is found at City College, at 

least liiithin the ESL department: they are a fairly heterogeneous 

group, of miKed linguistic and educational backgrounds, and couering 

a broad range of ages. 

Houjeuer, the group of seuen Latinos is amaziningly 

homogeneous, which makes a conueniemt group for me to present 

today. Here is the breakdoiun on these students, mith their first 

nsmes, placement test results (MAT = math, RHT = reading, lURT = 

writing), country of origin, and title and length of ESL 10 project: 

fliuaro (M, age 19, NYC HS, passed MRT, RRT = 13, UJRT = 05) passed 
Chile, "Rutobiography " 33 pp. 

Angela (F, age 21, GEO, passed MRT, RRT = 1 1, liJflT = 02) repeating 
Colombia, "Memories " (romance nouel) 53 pp. 



Carmen *(F, age 20, NVC HS, passed MAT, RHT = 19, lURT = 03) passed 
Colombia, "Later On, R Dream Comes True" (romance nouel) 51 
pp. 

Ernesto (M, age 1 9, NVC HS, passed MAT, RRT = 1 6, lURT = 05) passed 
Latin America, "Nightmare on Queen Camp" (horror nouel) 50 pp. 

Jesus (M, age 41, GEO, passed MRT, RAT = 13, UJAT = 02) repeating 
Colombia (Angela's uncle), "United Short Stories" (uignettes) 42 
pp. 

Lorenza *(F, age 18, NVC HS, passed MAT, RRT = 16, UIRT = 05) passed 
Dominican Republic, "The Sophomore Girl" (romance nouei) 46 pp. 

Teresa *(F, age 20, NVC HS, passed MAT, RRT = 1 2, LURT = 04) passed 
Latin Rmerica, |no access to portfolio] 

* = SEEK 

Except for Jesus, the ages range between eighteen and tujentg-one. 
Only Jesus and Rngela came to City College ujith GEDs; the other 
students are graduates of the Neuj Vork City public school system. 
They all passed the math skills assessment test, but failed the reading 
and lur.iing skills assessment tests. 

Let me uery quickly describe the course itself, so you'll haue an 
idea of how much and what kind of reading and writing these 



students did. The course is fourteen uieeks long, ujith a meekly 
breakdown of eight hours class time, one hour computer lab, and one 
hour ujriting tutorial (total semester hours = 14B). The students read 
The Karate Kid . Treasure of the Sierra Madre . The Godfather , and Iron 
and Silk , reading three to four pages daily at the beginning of the 
term, uihich euentually increased to nearly tuienty pages daily by 
about the tenth uieek. Each night they also uirote a page in a reading 
ion— sometimes just a response, sometimes "dual-entry," for uihich 
they copied a sentence or tujo from the toKt and then uirote to 
e»plain uihy this quote uias important to them. Other uiriting included 
daily in-class freeuiriting (ca. four pages meeekly) as uiell as 
occasional quizes or essays. Thus, counting the seuen pages due 
uieekiy on their projects, the students uirote almost tuienty pages 
each uieek (where one pages = 2Q0 uiords). 

To help students uiith all this reading and uiriting, the teacher 
had designed a collaboratiue setting, relying heauily on groups to 
prouide feedback to the students on their uiriting as uiell as to 
prouide a forum for discussing the readings. The teacher herself 
collected and commented on the students' drafts of their projects, 
and she also led uihole-class discussions of the readings, but euery 
actiuity began in small groups, alioming the students to test and 
refine their ideas before presenting them to the "teacher/eualuator. " 
Rnd since the focus in this tourse uias on helping the students deuelop 
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fluenct; in Luriting, the teacher minimized reuision and editing 
(although, with the use of computers, some of this occurred anyujay). 

For today's discussion, I'm going to focus on Carmen's in-class 
Luriting. I chose in-class luriting because these are most 
representatiue of ujhat the students can do on their omn, i.e., these 
luill shouj what the students learned as a result of all the reading, 
luriting, and collaboratiue mork they had been doing throughout the 
term. The first mriting sample was written about the third week of 
the term, in response to "IDhat were your expectations of New Vork 
before you came? Rnd what were your reactions to New Vork when 
you got here? ' The second sample was written three months later, 
for the final, in response to "UJhlch of the books you read this term 
did you like best? Explain. " [Because of time restriction, I'm going to 
focus on the beginnings of Carmen's essays.] 

Here are Carmen's two essays: 

9/17/91 

1 For some reason I left my country 

2 and came to New Vork. In Nouember 1 983, 

3 I come to tills big City. It was the first time 

4 that I got out my country. I came alone. 

5 LUhen I got in the airplane I feel neruous. 

6 I neuer imagine that some day I will ride it. 
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7 The airplane took 3 hours and 45 minutes 

8 flying. UJhen it arriued to the airport 

9 i got off and I ujent to get some aspirin. 
IB I had a terrible headache. So I returned 

1 1 back ujithout aspirin because I remembered 

12 that I didn't pick up my suitcase. Before 

13 that I kneuj that I need to go to the regestra- 

14 tion office for to giue them an enuelope 

15 full of my personal paper. There they 

16 take me some pictures and lleft. [133 words] 



12/11/91 

1 This semester I'd read four books 

2 inESLlB. I considered one of them better 

3 than the others for different rasons. 

4 Euerytime you read more than one book, you 

5 need to choose one of them and ask to yourself 

6 uJhy you like it or enjoy that book more than 

7 the others. 

8 The first book, I read was "Karate Kid. " 

9 This book was easy to understand and the 
IQ Ruthor descEi^e euery euents with a lot of 
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11 details. lUith all those details you mere able 

12 to see or Hue the stay. It mas a uery nice 

13 for many people. RIso the contents of the 

14 book mas uery easy that made the book so 

15 bore for any reader^ that's mhat I think. 

16 I knoiu that for a child this book is so 

17 eKcellent. [ISBmords] 

LUhat I notice first in Carmen's essay about coming to Nem Vork 
is horn it confuses me in a may that's hard to pin domn initially. But a 
second look reueals the source of the confusion. This first paragraph 
is typical of this essay in that it hints at euents and reasons that are 
neuer eKplained: "For some reason I left my country and came to 
Nem Vork." Rnd the last tmo sentences, about some official 
procedure, don't prouide a clear time-frame: the pictures mere taken 
before she tried to get some aspirin? or before she reclaimed her 
luggage? In addition, there are si» uerb tense errors (lines 3, 5, 6, 12, 
13, 16), four mord choice/syntaK errors (lines 7-8, 10-11, 14, 15-16), 
and a misuse of "so " (line 10). Interestingly, all her end-punctuation 
marks are correct (12 sentences); yet the te»t has a staccato feel to 
it because so many of the sentences are short. 

Let's look nom at Carmen's second sample. Here I notice a much 
stronger introduction, something that drams me in through the use of 
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"you" (lines 4-6). IDhat strikes me in particular is Carmen's mention 
of the importance of details, an aspect of ujriting that must haue 
been mentioned frequently in her class as the students uirote their 
own projects. Carmen uias shoujing the ualue of luhat she had 
learned by applying these criteria to the readings. 

Her second paragraph is a bit more confusing, partly because of 
handuiriting ("stay" in line 12 is probably "story") and omitted uiords 
("book" left out at end of line 12), and partly because of miKed-up 
syntaK (lines 13-15). But note the areas of improuement: only three 
uerb form errors (tense, lines 1 and 10; subject-uerb agreement, lines 
13-14); and nine sentences (compared uiith tuielue in the first 
sample), making the prose smoother. "RIso" in line 13 should probably 
be "although", but otheruJise Carmen's ujhting shouis much more 
sophistication after three months of working on deueloping fluency. 
(Vou hauen't seen the rest of Carmen's essay, but she goes on to 
reiiieiJ the other three books, ending by saying that The Godfather is 
her fauorite because of its uast array of characters and its 
compleKity— a sophisticated way to organize an essag.) 

Of course, after only three months, I didn't oKpect Carmen's 
writing to be error-free. But she has become a much more fluent 
writer, and her progress is fairly representatiue of what happened 
with other students in this course: their writing becomes more 
comprehensible, but also richer. That is, the comprehensibilitg doesn't 
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come from auoiding mistakes. (Four of the tuienty-four students in 
this class didn't pass, because their ujriting didn't show that they had 
achieued a minimum leuel of fluency; it mill be interesting to focus on 
this group, to try to discern the reasons for their failures.) 

In the course, students are encouraged to ujhte as much as they 
can uiithout uiorrying about errors, and from the reading as uiell as 
the collaboratfue work and their teacher's comments, they not only 
acquire language but also begin to understand the components of 
good writing. LUhat happens with Carmen and her classmates as they 
moue through the program, focusing next on deueloping clarity and 
then on deueloping correctness, will prouide important information 
about how stude^its iearn English and become oKperienced writers. 
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TEnCHERS TALK RBQUT TERCHING RND LEARNING 

Gail Uerdi 

In the summer of 1991 Betsy Rorschach asked me if I mould like 
to interuieuj teachers who participated in the FIPSE project. There 
ujere tuielue instructors at that time ujho had had at least one 
semester of training. To date I haue interuieujed and transcribed 
tapes of seuen out of tujelue. During the Spring 1992 semester, I uiili 
continue to do some interuieujing until I'ue uiorked mith all tujelue. 

Before I interuisu>ed each instructor, I presented each uiith a 
list of questmns ranging from: "LUhat are your first memories of 
learning?" to "How did morking ujith the FIPSE project influence your 
teaching?" I organized the questions so that the conuersations ujould 
reflect the Instructors' teaching and learning histories. I felt that for 
this project it was important to do this ujhen trying to understand 
more clearly how they may haue changed because of their uiork uJith 
FIPSE. In other words, I was looking at their past to understand who 
they are now. 

I had anticipated that the interuiews would last no longer than 
twenty minutes. Howeuer, my eKpectations were way off. The 
interuiews turned into rich discussions of our life oKperiences and 
how life influences learning and how the way we learn influences our 
teaching. They lasted somewhere between one and two hours. 
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I liias happy to discouer that luhat I had thought mould be a 
mechanical process — Interuieuiing and transcribing — became a dialog 
and a ujonderful learning experience for me, too. I spent seueral 
hours ujith these instructors mouing through their pasts to their 
presents. IDe also spent time discussing the snteruieuj itself, and we 
talked about what a pleasant eKperience it mas to sit back ujith a cup 
of coffee and Just think about houj lue haue euolued as indiuiduals 
and teachers. 

Euery time I listen to the tapes I find myself amazed at houi I 
connected uJith each one of them in some may or another. 
Storytelling is part of the culture of teaching and learning. UJithout 
our stories, our profession mould be as blank as a business 
spreadsheet. I am grateful that I mas asked to participate in this 
aspect of the research. Rnd I'd like to thank all of the instructors mho 
let me into their Hues and homes during the fall and minter of 1991. 
Theirnames are Sheryl Branham, Rlicia Conckiin, Dominic Pietrosimone, 
Mary Egan, Shireen Tannu, Susan LUeil, and Judith LUink. 

Today, for the sake of breuity, I mil< only be reporting on the 
question, "Hom did morking mith the FIPSE project influence your 
teaching?" What I haue done is to mrite a composite of interesting 
quotes taken from all of tde instructors. I hope they mill prouide you 
mith a picture of the innouation mhich is taking place mithin the ESL 
Department at City College. Rnd it's also my hope that you mill hear a 



uoice luithin this text that might echo your own or euoke some 

"learning change" (Lester & Onore 1991) in you. 

In the past I used more traditional methods 
because most of the schools I worked in did. I wasn't 
allowed to really oKperiment. if I didn't go along with 
their syllabus, or follow their technique, I didn't fit in. They 
would say, "Vou're wrong." 

UJhen I would teach a writing class, I lectured 
for an hour on grammar and then I had the students write. 
I neuer questioned this. I mean, I neuer questioned 
whether the students were learning, because I always felt 
this was THE RIGHT lliRV. Rnd i always assumed, yes, 
they're learning. UJithout euen asking them what they 
think or asking myself what I think. Vou see, when you 
lecture you're always in control, and you feel that they are 
learning the information you are prouiding, but now that I 
think about it— I don't know if they were learning. 

I didn't question what I was doing and I neuer 
dared to ask students, "How do you feel about my 
method?"— because I didn't think it was the right thing to 
do. But at City College I learned that it's OK to do that. I 
know now that it's better for me to know what they feel 
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so I can improuc things and change things around. 

All I knoLU is that uihen I started out as a 
teacher, I uianted to be a humanistic teacher. I didn't 
luant to be like the teachers I had had in school, teachers 
that took enjoyment in humiliating students or tortured 
them and made us look stupid for any number of reasons. 

LUhen I first started ujorking uiith the FIPSE 
project, I uias a little confused about what I ujas supposed 
to be doing. UJas I supposed to be gluing manufactured 
answers, or should I say what they [the project leaders] 
wanted to hear? Rnd what was the end result supposed to 
be? I thought this, but after a while, I came to realize that 
I was among receptiue people who were Just thinking 
about the same things I wanted to think about. This really 
was a relief for me. For the first time, as an instructor, I 
felt I got to learn about teaching. The enuironment, the 
trust, the exercises, the oKchange and the most Important 
thing— the sense of community--allowed all of my ideas to 
mushroom, to flower. 

UJhat we are going through here is a real 
reuolution or euolutlon. 

Looking at ourselues. 

Keeping notebooks on what is going on in our 
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classrooms. 

And also Luith luhat is going on uiith ourselues as 
a learning oKperience. 

I haue a thing that I do: I don't go into their 
groups unless they inuite me. They can also kick me out. If 
they uiant to be alone, they can say, "OK, me re through 
luith you." Sometimes I'm just not inuited In anymore, so I 
haue nothing left to do. I feel rejected. 

I knouj that's good, but I still feel bad. I haue 
had it happen uihere somebody ujill come in and say, "Is 
this a classroom? " find I'll say, "Ves, this is." I think this is 
because I may be ouer in the corner talking to a student 
uihile euerybody is busy in their groups. So they'll ask, 
"liJhere is the teacher?" 

I am trying to relinquish more and more of my 
authority uiithin the classroom. I'm trying to empouier my 
students and to get them to accept responsibility for their 
omn learning— for the direction that the class Is going. I 
do less teacher talk, and they do more uiriting. I'm finding 
that groups are uery appropriate noui. 

Negotiating the responsibility of each student in 
a group prouides students uiith an opportunity to take 
charge of their learning. LUho mill speak first? QJhat 
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should they focus on? These are decisions they haue to 
make together. In addition to hauing students ujork in 
groups, and responding to peer luriting, I'm hauing them 
make photocopies of their papers for the members of their 
groups. They read silently and then write a comment. 
Rfter eueryone Lurites, students discuss both their tents 
and the reader's comments. Ulhat students discouer 
through this process is that three people mill respond in 
uery different mays. This raises the issue of subjectiuity In 
teacher response, and students begin to realize that me all 
read differently and bring to a teat our omn oKperiences. 

One critical incident in my learniny to be a 
teacher came this semester mhen all of the stuff I had 
been exposed to in the FIPSE project suddenly hit home and 
I found myself putting a lot of that into practice. I found 
myself sayiny things like, "Don't morry about grammar, 
don't morry about spelling, don't morry about punctuation. 
Just get your ideas domn on paper." And it morked. Their 
grammar is still kind of rough, but as fc>r as generating 
interesting ideas, I think it still morked. 

In addition I began talking to my students 
indiuidually, and I found that they had come to class under 
the impression that they mere supposed to say mhat I 



would be interested in hearing instead of considering luiiat 
really interested them. I began thinking of my classroom 
differently. I began to see it as a forum I prouide for 
students to eKpress themselues. Cue come to realize that 
you haue to giue students a stage more than not. 
Qtheruiise, they are going to become passiue. 

UJhen Betsy and fldele began this project I 
regarded it uiith a stalactite of salt. I thought, "MV GOD. 
This is absolute bullshit. " i used to argue uiith Betsy, i 
used to argue uiith fldele in my journal, AND SHE LUflS 
HERDING MV JGURNflL. I don't know uihether it's that I had 
an eKceptional class this semester, but I'm beginning to 
take this stuff seriously. Therefore, uihat I should do is to 
reread the journal and see houi I mould react to those 
same arguments noui. It ujas really nice working luith 
people uiho aren't defensiue. To me that's one of the main 
things that made this FiPSE project a success. 

One of the participants seemed to sum up houi we ail 
feel about uihat we've eKperisnced at City and I will allow her to 
speak for us: 

i want to continue participating in the FIPSE 
project. So it seems a little surreal to me to participate in 
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it for Just one semester or one year and then haue to stop. 
It seems like a contradiction to tiie luhole philosophy. It 
should be an ongoing process, and there was always good 
food. Rnd I think we've all decided that uje all need a safe 
place to bitch and learn. 



IMPLICRTIONS OF THIS RESERRCH 
Elizabeth Rorschach 

Uery quickly, i luould like to discuss the Implications of this 
research for other ESL programs. First of all, for faculty deuelopment, 
the implications are clear. Teachers need continual opportunities to 
meet and discuss learning/teaching; if the only ujay to get adjuncts to 
attend these meetings is to pay them, then money must be found. LUe 
cannot continue to rely on adjuncts to do the right thing out of loyalty 
to the field or loue for their students. LUe must ourselues do the right 
thing, and pay them for the ujork they do. lile should also encourage 
all teachers in our programs— whether fulltlmers or adjuncts— to 
keep teaching logs and use these to become "reflectiue practitioners" 
(Schon 1983), that is, to continue reflecting on ujhat happens in their 
classrooms so that they can gain a better understanding of their 
students' learning processes. 

R second implication, which uje also feel is quite obuious, is for 
program and curriculum design: Haue students do much more reading 
and writing, lile'ue discouered that our students are capable of 
reading and writing incredible amounts, and I suspect that students 
at true beginning leuels can begin doing real reading and writing much 
sooner that we like to allow them to do. Rnd let eueryone worry less 
about grammar. This is not to suggest that grammar isn't important — 



only that there's no point in hauing error-free luriting that is also 
content-free. Focus on content first, on deueloping the students' 
fluency, and grammar mill impri)ue in the process. 

n final implication may not be quite so obuious, yet it's 
important as weW. Materials deuelopment has become im eHtremely 
minor actiuity in our program, since teachers rely on students to come 
up ujith questions about the tents they're reading (and euen 
sometimes to choose the tents; see MIynarczyk 1991). lUe'ue upset a 
feui ESL toKtbook publishers because uie'ue stopped using books 
luritten for the ESL market (except for a grammar reference book)— 
and ours is a big program. Take aduantage of nouels (ones uiith film 
uersions are especially useful)- -action-packed books are infinitely 
more interesting than any diuerse collection of articles, and the 
students mill learn more language from a book they read mith 
interest than from one they read mith reluctance. R course run this 
may, mithout 45 pre-planned lessons, is a lot more risky, but it's also 
a lot more fun for eueryone, including the teacher. 
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